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THE ACADEMY MOVEMENT IN THE SOUTH 



By EDGAR W. KNIGHT, Ph.D. 

Professor of Rural Education, The University of North Carolina 



Part II 



ONE of the most interesting and indeed one 
of the most remarkable of these Presby- 
terian teachers was John Chavis, a full-blooded 
free-born negro of North Carolina. He was born 
in Granville County in that State about 1763. He 
early attracted the attention of the white people and 
was sent to Princeton "to see if a negro would take 
a collegiate education." He was a private pupil under 
Dr. John Witherspoon, a famous teacher and presi- 
dent of Princeton, and Chavis' evidence of ability 
to learn convinced his friends that the experiment 
would be successful. After leaving college Chavis 
went to Virginia and engaged in religious work, but 
returned to his native State in 1805, at the request of 
Reverend Henry Patillo, and engaged in religious 
and educational work under the auspices of the Pres- 
byterian Church. He opened a classical school soon 
after his return and taught for a number of years in 
the counties of Chatham, Granville and Wake. 

Both as a preacher and teacher he was highly re- 
garded by the best people in these communities. His 
English was said to be remarkable for its purity and 
its freedom from "negroisms" and his manner was 
impressive. He had a rare knowledge of Greek and 
Latin and the scriptures and was regarded as a 
powerful teacher and preacher. He continued his 
formal religious work until 1831 when the Legisla- 
ture forbade negroes to preach. His work as a 
teacher, however, was perhaps the most remarkable 
feature of his life. His school was attended by the 
best white people of the community, among whom 
were several who later became distinguished. Willie 
P. Mangum, later United States Senator from North 
Carolina, and Charles Manly, who later became gov- 
ernor of the State, as well as other prominent people, 
were among his students. The Reverend James H. 
Horner, for many years a well known secondary edu- 
cational leader in North Carolina, said of Chavis: 
"My father not only went to school to him but 
boarded in his family .... The school was 
one of the best to be found in the State." And Pro- 
fessor John Spencer Bassett says: "From a source 
of the greatest respectability I have learned that this 
negro was received as an equal socially and asked 
to table by the most respectable people in the neigh- 
borhood. Such was the position of the best speci- 



men of the negro race in North Carolina in the days 
before race prejudices were aroused." 19 

The work of the Presbyterians and other dissen- 
ters gave noticeable impetus to the academy movement 
after the Revolution, and by 1800 numerous acade- 
mies could be found in all the Southern States. In 
Virginia they appeared early and multiplied rapidly; 
by the close of the century twenty-five or more flour- 
ishing in that State. Among the best known were 
Prince Edward Academy, Liberty Hall Academy, 
Fredericksburg Academy, Shepherdstown Academy, 
Norfolk Academy, Winchester Academy, Petersburg 
Academy, Alexandria Academy, and several others. 
By the middle of the nineteenth century more than 
two hundred had been incorporated, and there were 
scores of less pretentious ones that had not been char- 
tered but were very active. The total number of 
academies in Virginia in 1850 was 317, with 547 
teachers and more than 9,000 pupils, and an estimated 
annual income of $351,000. 

The practice of founding and chartering academies 
was equally as popular in the Carolinas. In North 
Carolina thirty were chartered by the Legislature be- 
fore 1800, and from that time until the movement 
declined, from two to twelve were incorporated at 
nearly every meeting of that body. In 1850 there 
were 272 institutions of the academy type in the 
State, with 403 teachers and nearly 8,000 pupils, and 
an annual income estimated at $222,000. In South 
Carolina several appeared before the close of the 
century and scores of them from 1800 to 1850; at 
the latter date 202 academies were reported in that 
State, with 333 teachers and about 7,500 pupils, and 
an annual income estimated at $205,000. 

The constitution of Georgia in 1777 provided for 
schools to be supported in each county of the State 
at public expense; and the Legislature of 1783 pro- 
vided a land endowment for a system of county 
academies, which it continued to control and support 
until 1840. This is the clearest example in the South 
of state support for academies. Under the same 
act 20 a free school was established in Washington, 
Wilkes County, and two academies were founded, 
at Waynesboro, in Burke County, and at Augusta, 
in Richmond County. The latter academy became 



"Slavery in the State of North Carolina, in the Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science, Vol. XVII. 

"Marbury and Crawford's Digest, pp. 132-134. 
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known as the Richmond County Academy and was 
perhaps the most famous and influential in the entire 
State. Its work continued with marked success 
throughout the ante-bellum period. In 1845 it had 
an equipment valued at $30,000 and an annual income 
from real estate holdings amounting to $1,600 be- 
sides $12,000 worth of bank stock and considerable 
land. 21 During the Civil War the building was con- 
verted into a Confederate hospital and at the close 
of hostilities it was occupied for a time by Federal 
troops. The school was re-opened, however, in 1868 
and began again a career of great educational influ- 
ence. 

This plan of land endowment for academies and 
other stimuli given by the State, 22 promoted the 
growth of this type of institution. In 1785 the county 
academies were placed under the administrative sys- 
tem of the newly established state university though 
its authority over those schools proved to be more 
nominal than actual. The constitution of 1798 pro- 
vided that the Legislature should "give such further 
donations and privileges" to the schools in operation 
at that time, "as may be necessary to secure to ob- 
jects of their institution." This greatly stimulated 
the growth of the academy and by 1820 thirty-one 
had been chartered. The following year the sum of 
$250,000 was set aside as an academic fund the in- 
come of which was to be divided among certain au- 
thorized academies in the counties or to be appro- 
priated to aid elementary education. The effect of 
this fund was immediate. More than three times as 
many academies were chartered during the next de- 
cade as were established during the previous forty 
years. In 1831 there were more than one hundred 
such schools in the State and ten years later the num- 
ber had increased 250. In 1837, however, the acade- 
mic fund had been transferred to the so-called com- 
mon school fund and the number of academies char- 
tered began noticeably to decline. In 1850 the num- 
ber reported in the State was 219, with 318 teachers 
and 9,000 pupils, and an estimated annual income of 
$184,000. 

The early history of education in Tennessee is a 
complicated story throughout. It is, as Phelan has 
so well said in his history of that State, closely con- 
nected with the history of public lands, which is the 
history of confusion. Tennessee was settled from 
North Carolina near the middle of the eighteenth 
century and its history for many years was closely 

"See White, Statistics of Georgia, p. 71. 

"In 1792 the Legislature empowered the commissioners of 
the county academies to buy one thousand pounds' value of 
confiscated property for academy support, and similar pro- 
vision was made in 1802 and again in 1810. See Cuthbert's 
Digest, p. 25, and Clayton's Digest, pp. 398, 599, and 677. 



related to that of the parent State. Samuel Doak, 
a Scotch-Irish Presbyterian, was one of the earliest 
teachers in what is now Tennessee and opened a 
school at Salem about 1780. Three years later the 
Legislature of North Carolina chartered Martin 
Academy in what is now Washington County, Ten- 
nessee, and granted it the same privileges and powers 
granted Liberty Hall Academy when that institution 
was incorporated in 1777. Martin Academy grew 
into Washington College in 1795 and has been called 
the first educational institution established in the 
Mississippi Valley. In 1785 Davidson Academy in 
Nashville was incorporated. This institution was 
the beginning of Cumberland College, established in 
1806, and became the University of Nashville in 
1826. 

One of the most interesting phases of the State's 
educational history developed from a compact to 
which Tennessee, North Carolina, and the Federal 
Government were parties, the terms of which agree- 
ment were expressed in the act of Congress of April 
18, 1806. In 1790 North Carolina had ceded to the 
Federal Government all the- lands within the territory 
now known as Tennessee. Four years later Ten- 
nessee was organized as a territory and in 1796 it 
was admitted to the Union as the sixteenth State; 
but the Federal Government retained the lands ceded 
by the parent State until 1806. By the act of April 
18 of that year, however, Congress conveyed to Ten- 
nessee, under specified conditions, so much of those 
lands as lay north and east of a certain line, after- 
wards known as the Congressional reservation line. 
The reservation included all of West Tennessee and 
a large area in Middle Tennessee ; and Tennessee 
conceded to the Federal Government the right to dis- 
pose of land in this jurisdiction, while the lands out- 
side the reservation was conceded to the State on cer- 
tain conditions. One of these conditions was that 
the State should appropriate 100,000 acres of land in 
one tract south of the French Broad River and the 
Holston River and west of the Big Pigeon River, 
for the use of academies, one to be established by 
the Legislature in each county. The academy lands 
were not to be sold for less than two dollars an acre, 
unless they were already occupied. In such a case 
the occupants were allowed to perfect their rights 
at one dollar an acre. This proviso greatly reduced 
the actual value of the cession. It was afterward 
found that a large part of the lands was occupied, and 
respect for the settlers' claims caused what appeared to 
be a munificent educational gift to yield only half the 
revenue expected. 

This and other reservations made at the same time 
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were the foundation of a college fund, an academy 
fund, and a common school fund, which were appar- 
ently intended to support a complete State system for 
the education of all the people. But the lands which 
were thus to form the basis of such a system were, 
by later legislation, disposed of at very low sums, 
and the proceeds invested by commissioners appointed 
for the purpose. However, a few academies were 
early established and soon rapidly increased. By an 
act of September 13, 1806, provision Was made for 
establishing academies in the several counties of the 
State and for appointing trustees for them; and in 
1817 an act was passed which apparently contem- 
plated making the academy part of a complete sys- 
tem. The law said: 

Whereas, institutions of learning, both academies and col- 
leges should ever 'be under the fostering care of the Legisla- 
ture, and in their connection form a complete system of edu- 
cation, be it enacted that all the academies of this State shall 
be considered schools preparatory to the introduction of stu- 
dents into the colleges . . . . 2S 

It appears that under the act of September 13, 
1806, and supplementary acts, thirty-eight academies 
were chartered, one for each county organized in the 
State at that time. Practically all of these were for 
boys, and they seem to have been "the only public 
institutions of the time." It should be noted also that 
through such schools "public education made its 
entry into the State." It appears, however, that such 
academies as were organized between 1806 and 1827 
were largely private enterprizes and depended almost 
entirely on private patronage for their support; in 
fact they had no sure source of income until 1838. 
Moreover, difficulties arose which should have been 
foreseen from the outset. The State had been ad- 
mitted to the Union ten years before the cession from 
the Federal Government and before it had been 
reached by the admirable survey of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Moreover, a large part of the land had 
been taken up by immigrants who had contended 
against the many hardships incident to frontier life. 
They had won homes in the face of discouraging 
odds ; and neither a high sense of justice nor reveren- 
tial regard for the regularity of the law overcame 
sentiment or sympathy for such courageous pioneers. 
From the first, therefore, efforts to comply with the 
provisions of the land grants were met with sub- 
stantial resistance. Occupation rights were confirmed 
upon conditions of long payments with the time of 
such payments frequently extended. The prices of 
the lands were often lowered and interest was now 
and then remitted, with the result that the lands 



'Act of October 20, 1817. 



finally passed beyond the control of the State and of 
the schools. Confusing conditions arose early and 
confronted educational effort in Tennessee for many 
years. 

In his message to the Legislature in 1821, Governor 
McMinn had said : 

We all know that 200,000 acres of land south of the French 
Broad and Holston Rivers at the price of $1 per acre was 
appropriated to the establishment of and support of colleges 
and academies; but in what manner collections on the sale 
of those lands have been made and to what amount, how 
much of the principal or interest has been voluntary or other- 
wise paid, or how much still remains due or to become due, 
is scarcely known to any individual within the State; and 
perhaps it would not be practicable for the Legislature to 
inform themselves satisfactorily on the various points con- 
nected with the subjects by reports drawn from any depart- 
ment of the government. 

The executive had advised the Legislature to take 
immediate steps to acquire full and accurate informa- 
tion on the whole subject. Nothing was done, how- 
ever, and the matter of public lands for school sup- 
port continued confused and unsatisfactory until 
1838. In that year an act was passed creating the 
Bank of Tennessee and providing an annual payment 
of $18,000 for academy support in exchange for the 
proceeds of the academy lands which became part of 
the bank's capital. In 1840 an act was passed de- 
claring that certain academies should be "known as 
the county academies of the State;" and the Bank 
of Tennessee was directed to pay the sum of $18,000 
annually for the support of such institutions, the sum 
to be distributed equally to each of the seventy-four 
counties of the State. The faith of the State was 
pledged to the payment of this appropriation, and 
from that time until 1861 the payments were regu- 
larly made. The table below exhibits the operation 
of this fund from 1840 to 1861 : 24 

YEAR APPROPRIATION DISBURSEMENT BALANCE 

1840 $18,000 $ 7,920.00 $28,080.00 

1841 18,000 16,320.00 29,760.00 

1842 18,000 28,560.00 19,200.00 

1843 18,000 18,240.00 18,960.00 

1844 18,000 20,360.00 16,600.00 

1845 18,000 19,000.00 15,600.00 

1846 18,000 11,931.36 21,668.64 

1847 18,000 21,562.08 18,106.56 

1848 18,000 23,442.24 12,664.32 

1849 18,000 19,213.84 11,450.48 

1850 18,000 18,202.74 11,247.74 

1851 18,000 17,374.99 11,872.75 

1852 18,000 17,501.92 12,370.83 

1853 18,000 17,509.84 12,860.99 

1854 18,000 16,129.20 14,731.79 

"Weeks, History of Public School Education in Tennes- 
see, chapter III. (Examined in manuscript.) See also Pub- 
lic Documents of Tennessee, 1859-60, p. 33. 
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18SS 18,000 18,263.20 14,468.59 

1856 18,000 14,875.40 17,593.09 

1857 18,000 19,260.40 16,332.79 

1858 18,000 21,348.98 12,983.81 

1859 '. 18,000 18,275.97 12,707.84 

1860 18,000 15,863.30 14,844.54 

1861 18,000 16,516.25 16,328.29 

This form of support served as an educational 
stimulus and promoted the development of academies. 
The number of such institutions increased rapidly and 
by 1850 there were 264 in the State, with 404 teachers 
and 9,928 pupils, and an estimated annual income of 
$175,000. "For many years," says Weeks, "they 
gave direction to the educational tone of the State, 
but they were not numerous enough to meet all edu- 
cational wants, and others of like grade and charac- 
ter were established by private individuals, by social 
orders and above all by denominational interests. 
They continued to dominate and direct the educa- 
tional interests of the State until 1873." Another 
writer says that the "number and excellence of the 
private schools in Middle Tennessee" today form an 
obstacle "to the development of such a system of 
public schools as the other divisions of the State en- 
joy." 25 

A large educational plan was mapped out in 
Louisiana by an act of 1805. An administrative 
body, similar to that of New York State and known 
as the "University of New Orleans," was instituted, 
the regents of which were certain civil officers and 
others, to be elected by the Legislature for life tenure. 
The same act empowered the regents to establish a 
college in New Orleans, and one or more academies in 
each county of the territory "for the instruction of 
French and English languages, reading, writing, gram- 
mar, arithmetic, and geography." It further provided 
for a number of academies "for the instruction of the 
youth of the female sex in the English and French 
languages, and in such branches of polite literature 
and such liberal arts and accomplishments as may 
be suitable to the age and sex of the pupils." For the 
"more extensive communication of useful knowledge" 
provision was made for the establishing one public 
library in each county. The funds necessary to sup- 
port this educational undertaking were to be raised by 
lotteries. The lottery provision was later revoked, 
however, and direct appropriations substituted. Sig- 
nificant beginnings were thus made for carrying out 
the provisions of the act of 1805 with reference to the 
college and academies. But in 1821 the regents of the 
University of Orleans were abolished and five years 
later the college was discontinued. 

"Quoted in Weeks, Chapter III. 



The county or parish academies contemplated in 
the original act were set in operation in at least a 
dozen counties by 1811, and the Legislature appro- 
priated to each of them the sum of $2,000, for build- 
ings and equipment, and an annual grant of $500. 
In 1819 the annual appropriation was raised to $600 
and to $800 two years later. The act of 1821 also pro- 
vided that eight "beneficiary students" should be edu- 
cated at each academy receiving the legislative appro- 
priation and should be furnished with books and writ- 
ing materials. In 1827 it was enacted that the sum 
of $2.62 monthly for each student be appropriated 
for the support of one or more schools in each county 
or parish, and in 1833 the Legislature enacted that 
funds appropriated for school support should be dis- 
tributed on the basis of actual school attendance. 
Schools with an enrollment of not more than ten 
children received $4 a month for each; those which 
had an enrollment of ten to twenty were granted $3 
a month for each ; schools with an enrollment of more 
than twenty would receive $2.50 a month for each 
child, "provided the whole sum paid to any parish 
should not exceed the amount allowed it by law for 
that purpose," which at that time ranged from $800 
to $1,350 for each county. 

On this basis the academy system in Louisiana con- 
tinued until the passage of the act in 1847 which 
adopted a free public school system. The academy 
movement in that State was influential in committing 
the public to the free school principle and in the aboli- 
tion of tuition charges. Moreover, about 1833 the 
custom of subsidizing "academies proper" for a term 
of years was begun. These schools were regular 
academies with self-perpetuating boards of trustees 
who had the usual powers and privileges of educa- 
tional corporations. The bounty from the State was 
given to these academies on the condition that free 
instruction be given the poor children. 

Montpellier Academy was the first institution of 
this kind to receive aid from the State. Among the 
others which received aid before 1842 were : Academy 
of Clairborne, Ouachita Female Academy, West 
Baton Rouge Academy, Avoyelles Academy, Cata- 
houla Academy, Covington Female Seminary, 
Spring Creek Academy, Caddo Academy, Franklin- 
ton Academy, Pine Grove Academy, Providence 
Academy, Johnson Female Seminary, Greensburg 
Female Academy, Springfield Institute, Minden Fe- 
male Seminary, Poydras Academy, Planquemines 
Academy, Union Male and Female Academy, and 
Vermilionville Academy. In 1842 a bill was enacted 
to retrench expenses and many educational appro- 
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priations were discontinued; and three years later 
agitation began for a public school system for the, 
entire State. Up to that date, however, the estimated 
amount which the State appropriated to encourage 
county or parish academies was more than $973,000; 
and the actual amount spent in subsidizing academies 
from 1833 to 1842 was more than $127,000. 2e Al- 
though the aid of the State was greatly decreased in 
1842 private academies continued to grow; and in 
1850 about 143 were reported in Louisiana, with 354 
teachers and 5,328 pupils, and an estimated annual 
income of more than $280,000. 

During a great part of the French and Spanish 
regime in what is now the State of Mississippi few 
formal schools of any- kind were set up in the terri- 
tory. Before the close of the eighteenth century, 
however, private tutors were employed by some of 
the wealthy planters, and some boys were sent to the 
East and North and even to Europe for their educa- 
tion. Around Natchez the people seemed especially 
interested in education and in 1799 petitioned Con- 
gress for educational aid. About the same time or 
a little later a few private schools were opened and 
others would probably have been established if there 
had been a sufficient number of qualified teachers to 
take charge of them. One of the earliest schools in 
Mississippi was for girls and was established in 
Natchez in 1801 by the Reverend David Ker, who had 
a successful academy at Fayetteville, North Carolina, 
ten years before. In 1802 Jefferson College was char- 
tered by the territorial Legislature. This was the 
first educational institution to receive incorporation 
in Mississippi, but lack of funds delayed its opening 
until about 1811. Throughout that century, however, 
it had an influential career. About 1811 Washing- 
ton Academy was chartered in Washington County, 
and was exempted from taxation and given lottery 
privileges to raise funds for its support. In 1819 
the Legislature chartered the Elizabeth Female 
Academy, the first girls' school to be incorporated 
in Mississippi, and "the first fruits of Protestant 
denominational work in the extreme South," which 
became an influential Methodist school. Gradually 
other private academies were established. A dozen 
or more had been established by 1820, perhaps a hun- 
dred by 1840, and in 1850 there were 171 such schools, 
with 297 teachers and 6,600 pupils, and an estimated 
annual income of $144,000. 

Many of the earliest settlers of what is now Ala- 
bama were from the older sections of the South and 
naturally brought with them the educational ideals 



and customs with which they were familiar. Pri- 
vate academies constituted one form of educational 
practice with which they were acquainted, and these 
institutions began to appear as early as 1811. The 
first educational legislation for the region now known 
as Alabama was by the territorial Legislature of 
Mississippi, in 1811, when Washington Academy was 
established, but this institution seems to have had 
a very slow growth. But other private schools be- 
gan to appear rapidly and numerous ones were in- 
corporated from 1812 through the ante-bellum period, 
not a few of which were granted lottery privileges 
for raising funds. Almost every Legislature incor- 
porated one or more schools of this type; in 1839-40 
twenty-three academies were chartered in Alabama. 27 
In 1850 there were 166 academies in the State, with 
380 teachers and 8,290 pupils, and an annual income 
estimated at $224,000. 

Although Arkansas did not enter the Union until 
1836, its earliest inhabitants were not lacking in 
facilities for education. The sources of the State's 
population had been Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Missouri, North Carolina, and Georgia. This popu- 
lation was more or less homogeneous and naturally 
held the same ideals which were found in the States 
from which it had come. School teachers came in 
with the first American settlements and were numer- 
ous before the territory became a State. Some of 
the best known of the early teachers were Caleb Lind- 
sey, who taught in Lawrence County as early as 1816 ; 
John Calloway, who had a school in Clark County; 
Moses Easburn, who taught school for sixty years, 
beginning in 1821 ; and Jesse Brown, who founded 
the Little Rock Academy, "a primary and academical 
school," in 1825. The schools taught by these and 
other teachers went under the general name of acade- 
mies, but not a few of them doubtless gave more 
primary than secondary instruction. Later the more 
pretentious ones sought legislature incorporation and 
from 1836 to 1860 a large number of such institu- 
tions were chartered. 

Batesville Academy, in Independence County, the 
first school to receive a charter in Arkansas, was 
incorporated in 1836. The second educational insti- 
tution to be chartered was the Fayetteville Female 
Academy, in October of the same year. From that 
time until the Civil War several private schools and 
academies were incorporated at nearly every session 
of the Legislature. The acts incorporating the schools 
were usually of the same type and ordinarily granted 
the same privileges. By 1850 there were ninety 



"Fay, The History of Education in Louisiana. 



"Weeks, History of Public School Education in Alabama. 
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academies reported in the State, with 126 teachers 
and 2,400 pupils, and an annual income which was 
estimated at $34,000; and from 1850 to 1860 more 
than sixty additional ones were established. 28 

Florida and Texas were the last of the Southern 
States to be admitted to the Union. They became 
States in 1845, and had the experiences of their older 
sisters to guide them in formulating educational 
policies. Something of educational importance had 
already been attempted in each State, however, be- 
fore this time. The Florida Education Society, 
formed at Tallahasse in 1831, was of considerable 
influence in collecting and diffusing educational in- 
formation and in working to secure the establish- 
ment of such a system of schools as would be suited 
to the conditions and needs of the Territory. By 
1840 eighteen or twenty private academies had been 
formed, each with trustees numbering from five to 
nine. The constitution of the Republic of Texas in 
1836 declared: "It shall be the duty of Congress, as 



"Weeks, History of Public School 'Education in Arkansas. 



soon as circumstances will permit, to provide by law 
a general system of education;" and an act of that 
Republic three years later granted three leagues of 
land to each county for the purpose of supporting 
an academy. Moreover, the constitution adopted 
when Texas came into the Union was very adequate 
in its provisions for educational support. Both of 
these states showed interest in schools as a public 
concern, though Florida's first common school sys- 
tem was not inaugurated until 1849 and it was not 
until 1854 that a regular system of free schools was 
provided for Texas. However, private academies 
were active, though not very numerous, in both States 
during the ante-bellum period. Florida had eighteen 
academies by 1840 and ten years later they numbered 
thirty-four, with forty-nine teachers and more than 
1,200 students, and with an annual income estimated 
at $22,000. Texas had ninety-seven such schools in 
1850, with 137 teachers and 3,300 pupils, and an esti- 
mated annual income of $77,000. 

(To be Concluded) 



WHAT MAKES GOOD TEACHING? 

fy ANGUS B. CAMERON 

Superintendent of Schools for Moore County, Carthage, N. C 



AN adequate answer to an inquiry so important 
and so comprehensive involves so many things 
that it would be impossible to dwell upon them 
all even in the briefest way in an article so limited in 
space as this must necessarily be. 

We might answer the question in this single state- 
ment, "A good teacher makes good teaching," and this 
rather comprehensive statement might be sufficient for 
us to rest our case here if all were fully agreed as to 
the exact elements that go to make up the ideal 
teacher ; but because of a want of such agreement and 
for want of a definite standard it may be well to con- 
sider some of the most necessary qualifications which, 
if possessed by the teacher, will make good teaching 
a certainty. 

Certainly broad, full, well-rounded scholarship is 
one of the first essentials. A broad and full grasp of 
the subject taught so that the teacher can move freely 
without fear of reaching the edge, a knowledge so full 
that what he gives the pupil is but a small part of 
what he could give enables the teacher to speak with 
power, and his words carry conviction in a way that 
cannot be done if the teacher's reserve fund of knowl- 
edge is limited. It is a common saying of the miller 
that grinds with water-power that he can make better 



meal when he has plenty of "back water." So the 
teacher who has a large fund of knowledge in reserve 
will do better teaching. And, if in addition to a thor- 
ough knowledge of his particular subject, he should 
have a large fund of general information, his teaching 
will be better, for upon this resource he may often 
draw for illustration and illumination. The greater 
this fund and the wider his range of general knowl- 
edge, other things being equal, the better his teach- 
ing will be. 

But great as is the value of a large store of knowl- 
edge, there are other factors which may, and some- 
times do, we believe, contribute even more largely to 
good teaching, for it must be admitted that some great 
scholars are very poor teachers, while some of the 
best teaching is done by those whose equipment, from 
the standpoint of the scholar, is at least, mediocre. 

That somewhat vague and indefinable something 
called personality is one of the most telling factors in 
good teaching. It may not be born in us all; most 
likely it is not. Certainly some possess it in much 
larger measure than others; but we may all cultivate 
it and acquire it to some degree at least. Fortunate 
indeed is the teacher who possesses that magnetic 
power which draws others to him. He should nur- 



